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The South and South Midland Counties 

The Southern Province comprises Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
Isle of Wight, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, 
Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire. The province resembles 
in shape a wedge driven in at the centre of the south coast 
right up through the middle of England to a point some 
thirty miles short of the Wash on the east coast. 

The total land area of the province is 3,943,799 acres, of 
which 2,675,910 acres are under crops and grass, and 
268,539 acres are classed as rough grazings used for agricul- 
ture, leaving 999,000 acres in non-agricultural use. 

The proportion of land not used for agricultural purposes 
is high compared with other parts of this country, but this 
is largely due to the fact that London occupies a large 
proportion of Middlesex and its population overflows into 
all of the other adjacent parts of the province. 

The location of London with its 8 million people partly 
in and partly on the edge of the province is a dominating 
factor in the agriculture of the surrounding country, though 
perhaps less so than one would expect. The most notice- 
able relationship between London and the surrounding 
land is the rapid encroachment of houses and factories on 
land which until comparatively recently was farm or 
market-garden land. The land around London had formerly 
a marked advantage in the production of perishable pro- 
ducts, milk and vegetables particularly, but rapid transport 
has reduced the advantage and the demand for building 
is pushing the fringe of agriculture further and further back 
from the metropolis. 

The total population of the province is just over 4 million, 
40 per cent of which is in Middlesex and is virtually a part 
of London. In addition to London, several very large towns 
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spaced widely apart throughout furnish big local markets. 
On the south coast, the port of Southampton with 176,000 
inhabitants, the naval dockyard of Portsmouth (249,000) 
and Gosport (38,000), the great holiday resort of Bourne- 
mouth (117,000), and the port of Poole (57,000), together 
in this strip of the south coast hold one-quarter of the 
population of the province (excluding Middlesex) . Reading, 
roughly the centre of the province, has a population of 
97,000. Oxford further north has 81,000, and still further 
north, the leather industry towns of Northampton, Ketter- 
ing, and Wellingborough together have about 145,000 
inhabitants. Peterborough in the extreme northern border 
of the province is a town of 44,000 inhabitants. 

The position of London and the location of these other 
large centres of population provide the province with 
excellent main lines of communication both by road and 
rail, but many parts of the country are comparatively 
remote from good railway transport. 

The main physical features of the province are fairly 
simple. Except for a few small patches, none of the land 
is over 800 feet above sea-level. Two main ridges of high 
land, however, rising above 400 feet, divide the province. 
A belt of limestone uplands runs along the north-west border 
in the counties of Oxford and Northampton. To the east 
of this ridge the country slopes down to the wide plzdn 
of the Eastern counties stretching almost unbroken to the 
Norfolk coast. To the south of the ridge lies the wide valley 
drained by the Thames and its upper tributaries round 
Oxford and the Vale of Aylesbury. On the south of this 
valley the ridge of chalk hills rises sharply. The Thames 
cuts through this ridge in a narrow gorge just above Reading, 
dividing the range into two parts, the Berkshire Downs to 
the west and the Chiltern Hills to the east. The ridge of 
the latter is comparatively narrow and slopes down on the 
south into the lower valley of the Thames. The chalk, 
however, rises again on the south of the Thames and forms 
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another broad range in Hampshire, stretching southwards 
almost to the coast, as well as westwards to the south-west 
corner of Dorset. 

The rainfall of the province exhibits a range from moder- 
ate to rather dry conditions as one moves northwards. 
The greater part of Dorset and Hampshire has over 30 inches 
per annum, while in the Thames Valley and in parts of 
Northamptonshire there is less than 25 inches. 

The system of land tenure throughout the province is 
still mainly a tenancy system, though since the War there 
has been, as in the rest of the country, a big increase in 
the number of farmers who are their own landlords. Farms 
vary in size from small part-time holdings, mostly near the 
towns, to holdings of over a thousand acres, particularly on 
the Chalk Downs. In Middlesex, for example, according 
to the official statistics, 74 per cent of the holdings are 
under 50 acres and only 9 per cent are over 150 acres. 
In the county of Northampton, on the other hand, 55 per 
cent of the holdings are over 50 acres and 28 per cent over 
150 acres. The average size of farms in Northamptonshire 
is 115 acres as compared with 68 acres for the whole of 
England. 

The regular employment of labour per 1,000 acres is on 
the whole higher than the average for the country. The 
average number of males regularly employed in England 
is 21-8 per 1,000 acres. The counties of Northampton and 
Oxford, with 14*4 and 17*0 respectively per 1,000 acres, 
have a lower average due in the main to the prevalence 
of larger arable and grass farms. Buckinghamshire with 21*6, 
Dorset with 22 • i , Berkshire with 23-8, and Hants with 26-2 
are about average. Middlesex, on the other hand, with its 
large proportion of market gardening, has a regular employ- 
ment of 102*3 ™^^ P^i" ijooo acres. The regular employ- 
ment of women in the various counties is small, being about 
I per 1,000 acres, except in Middlesex where as many as 
24 per 1,000 acres are employed. The employment of casual 
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male labour is between 2 and 3 per 1,000 acres in the 
various counties, with the exception of Hampshire, where 
it is almost 4 per 1,000 acres, and Middlesex where it is 
as high as 10 per 1,000 acres. The employment of women 
casuals is also average in all counties except in Hampshire, 
where it is nearly 2 per 1,000 acres, and Middlesex where 
it is 10 per 1,000 acres. Minimum wage-rates are for all 
counties round about 31s. per week for adult male workers, 
but in Middlesex and the vicinity of London they are about 
3s. per week higher. 

The agriculture of the province is naturally very varied. 
Certain areas are traditionally and ideally pasture land, 
while others are equally clearly defined as arable districts. 
During recent years, however, there has been a substantial 
growth of dairy farming for milk production throughout 
most of the area. Certain districts such as the Vale of 
Aylesbury and the lower Thames Valley are old-established 
milk-producing regions, but milk production has been 
steadily encroaching in other parts, which formerly were 
not considered particularly suitable. Arable farming, on 
the other hand, belongs mainly to the higher land in 
Oxford and Northampton and to the Chalk Downs in Bucks, 
Berks, Hants, and a portion of Dorset. 

The general configuration of the province enables us to 
divide it roughly into five main regions for the purpose of 
more detailed description, but it need hardly be emphasized 
that these regions are not homogeneous agriculturally, all 
of them having two or three main types of farming within 
their roughly-defined boundaries. 

The regions which will be taken for the purpose of further 
description are : 

I. The South Coast Region 
II. The Chalk Downs 

III. The Lower Thames Valley 

IV. The Upper Thames Valley and the Vale of Aylesbury 
V. The Oxfordshire Uplands and Northamptonshire 
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I. The South-Coast Region 

This region stretches for about 90 miles along the south 
coast from Hayling Island in the east to Lyme Regis in the 
west. It includes the whole of Dorset and part of Hamp- 
shire lying between the chalk downs and the sea. 

There is little or no uniformity about the farming in the 
region. In the extreme south of Dorset, there is a jumble of 
strata occurring in narrow outcrops and giving very rapid 
soil changes. Within eight miles of Portland, for example, 
no fewer than eleven different geological strata may be 
distinguished. This area, which stretches along the coast 
from Abbotsbury to Swanage, is very hilly. On the soils 
of the Middle and Upper Lias in the west, medium clays 
and loams of a fertile nature are found. Mixed fanning 
is practised, but grass predominates and the production 
of milk for liquid sale is the chief interest. Good arable 
land is found on many of the farms and this is worked on 
the four-course system. Usually, however, arable land forms 
only a relatively small proportion of the holdings and the 
tendency is to reduce even this acreage. The farms on the 
whole are small, though in the Dorchester district and in 
the valley of the Frome large dairy farms are found. In 
this district the old west-country custom of hiring the dairy 
to a dairyman still obtains. Under this custom, similar to 
the Scottish "bowing" system, the farmer supplies the cows 
and the food and the dairyman is responsible for the 
management and the labour of the dairy. This countryside 
is also the home of the famous Dorset "Blue Vinny" cheese, 
the supply of which is now said to be hardly sufficient to 
meet the demands of Dorset dinners in London. On the 
east side of this area, the proximity of Bournemouth has 
tended to quicken the intensity of the farming toward 
milk, poultry, market gardening, and fruit-growing. 

The central part of Dorset belongs to the chalk formation, 
and the type of farming and its problems are very similar 
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to that found in other parts of the province and will be 
described later in Region ii. 

In the north-west part of Dorset lies a grassland belt 
where dairying is well established as the primary interest 
of the farmers. The centre of this farming is in the Black- 
more Vale and the Vale of Shaftesbury, where the heavy 
soils of the Kimmefidge Clay give rise to excellent pastures. 
A writer of 1855 describes this district as "a fine grazing 
country, which will rear oxen as bulky as the red sandstone 
vales and alluvial marshes of Somerset and grow oaks of 
120 cubic feet." Now, the grazier of beef oxen has given 
way to the dairy farmer, and in more recent years the 
system of dairying has changed from butter and cheese 
making on the farm, with pig-feeding as a subsidiary enter- 
prise, to the selUng of milk. At present, the big majority 
of the farms can be described as grassland dairy holdings 
depending in the main on the sale of milk, but with pigs 
and especially poultry as increasingly important sidelines. 
Small and medium-sized farms of under 150 acres pre- 
dominate, and although a number of large farms may be 
found, it is the family farm which is typical of this "vale of 
little dairies." 

Much of the division of Hampshire which lies within this 
South-Coast Region contains tracts of heavy clay land 
largely under permanent pasture. Proximity to the highly 
populated centres of Bournemouth, Southampton, and 
Portsmouth accounts for the development of milk produc- 
tion, a development which has extended rapidly since the 
advent of motor transport. Proximity to the large towns 
also accounts for the growth of market gardening and fruit- 
growing. In the vicinity of Bournemouth, for example, 
several large colonies of smallholders are engaged in the 
production of fruit and vegetables. 

One special area is worthy of mention. Inland from 
Southampton Water is to be found one of the chief centres 
in the country for the growing of early strawberries. The 
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industry was established in the district some fifty years ago, 
and development has been rapid. Several factors combine 
to give the district its favourable position. The cUmate 
enables ripening to take place a few days earlier than most 
other districts, and with the well-estabUshed localized pro- 
duction and the excellent railroad facilities provided by 
the proximity of Southampton, the fruit can be transported 
quickly and efficiently to literally every important town in 
the country. The industry is in the hands of small pro- 
ducers, many of whom have 3 acres or less and are dependent 
on these for their livelihood. Since 1925 the acreage has 
been contracting, and the industry has been passing through 
difficult times, partly due to the level of prices and partly 
to "degeneration" of strains to which the strawberry plant 
appears to be prone. 

Extensive tracts of this part of Hampshire are covered 
with barren sandy soils occupied by the New Forest and 
the heaths, and are of little agricultural value. 

Farming in the Isle of Wight, which lies within this Region, 
does not differ essentially from that of the adjacent mainland. 
The majority of the farms are small, and mixed farming is 
prevalent. Milk production has developed here as else- 
where, and is the main concern of the farmers, though 
poultry, fruit, and vegetables have also developed as a 
result of the island's importance as a holiday resort. 



II. The Chalk Downs 

The geological formation of the chaJk with its characteristic 
appearance and farming, covers a large area of the province 
— ^in Hampshire, where it covers half the county, in Berk- 
shire, and in Buckinghamshire. As already mentioned, the 
central part of Dorset is also a part of the Downs. Apart 
from the portion in Dorset, the chalk belt in the province 
divides itself into three sections, the broad belt covering 
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the northern half of Hampshire, the Berkshire section which 
enters the province from Wiltshire and runs eastward to 
where the Thames cuts its way through near Goring, and 
the steep narrow ridge of Buckinghamshire which runs 
north-east from the Thames at Goring until it passes out 
of the province into Hertfordshire. 

Each of these sections of the chalk has one or two features 
of its own, but the general configuration and the farming 
conditions are the same in all sections, as they are for all 
other areas in the country where chalk land farming exists. 
The land lies for the most part between 400 and 500 feet 
in a series of undulating rounded hills or "downs." The 
higher tops of the downs are covered in their natural state 
with characteristic short grass mainly left as "open down" 
or "sheep walk." Rougher pasture is found on large tracts 
(where there is a gravel coating), and much of this is 
covered by gorse and bush. Until recently, however, the 
greater part of the Downs was under the plough with the 
exception of the narrow valley pastures, the steeper hill- 
sides, and the highest peaks. Many of the valleys, particu- 
larly in Dorset, are narrow and steep. The typical farm is 
large with open fields devoid of hedges. Many of the farms 
are rectangular in shape running up from the farmstead 
in the valley or "bottom land" to the top of the down 
behind. 

The traditional farming system of the Downs in this region, 
as elsewhere in the country, is "corn and sheep," the corn 
crop, mainly barley, preceded by roots and followed by 
clovers folded off to the sheep, whose treading was considered 
essential to maintaining fertility in the not naturally fertile 
soil. The system was at its heyday some sixty or seventy 
years ago, but the fall in the demand for barley, and the 
expensive system of feeding sheep in folds as well as a change 
in the public demand away from the type of heavy Down 
sheep on which this system of farming relied, has created 
difiicult times for the chalk-land farmer. Both the arable 
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acreage and the numbers of sheep have declined rapidly 
in recent years. 

Farming on the Downs, especially in Dorset and Hamp- 
shire, still retains for the most part its traditional appear- 
ance, but transition and experiment are going on almost 
everywhere. The efforts to solve a difficult problem are so 
various that only the main trends can be outlined. A 
number of farmers adhere to the conventional corn and 
sheep system, with slight modifications, such as in the direc- 
tion of earlier maturing sheep for the production of fat 
lambs and young mutton. Hampshire was one of the first 
counties to lead the way in this direction as far back as the 
end of last century. In the management of the arable land 
variations are being made in the orthodox four-course 
towards increased acreage of catch crops such as rye, vetches, 
trifolium, and winter greens. 

The major trend, however, has been to reduce the arable 
acreage by laying down land to grass. The grass is utilized 
in one of two ways, either by the introduction of cross-bred 
sheep capable of running on both grass and folded crops, 
or by introducing a dairy herd. The chief obstacle to the 
latter is the inadequate water supply and the need for 
subdividing the large fields into smaller grazing units as 
well as the provision of dairy buildings. Nevertheless, all 
over the chalk country, and especially in those districts 
which have the advantage of easy access to the market, 
many farmers have overcome these difficulties. Existing 
buildings have been adapted and new cowsheds erected, 
water has been laid on, and dairying on more or less normal 
lines is being practised. In addition poultry have been 
accepted as a serious branch of the farm. By these means, 
chalk-land farmers have diversified their systems and 
reduced their dependence on the old corn and sheep 
combination. 

In two directions, however, more radical change has been 
made. A number of farmers, by adopting the "open-air 
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bail" system have been able to practise a system of grass- 
land farming entirely, even on the more exposed sections 
of their holdings. There is an economy of buildings and 
labour and an improvement in the pasture land by the 
rotation of grazing and by the direct application of all dung 
to the land, and careful spreading with harrows. Poultry 
are also being run on the same lines. At the other extreme 
a number of men, some of them "new" farmers, have 
abandoned live stock and grass entirely and by mechanical 
equipment of tractors and combine harvesters cultivate the 
land entirely for cereal crops, using only artificial manures 
and a periodic fallow or fallow crop. 

One of the main obstacles to readjustment is the lack of 
capital, which radical change, either in laying down of 
grass or fencing or buildings, requires in this region. Large 
tracts, particularly in North Hampshire, are in a low state 
of productivity, and in places are fast reverting to their 
natural state of scrub and bush. 

Within the rough boundaries drawn round this Chalk 
Farming Region there are several valleys which do not 
come within the general description, but these can best 
be dealt with as spurs of the adjacent regions. 

III. The Lower Thames Valley 

This region lies like a blunt wedge between the ridges of 
chalk in Buckinghamshire on the one side and of Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire on the other side. The Thames from 
Goring and Reading to London flows sluggishly through it. 
The agriculture of the region varies, but milk production 
on grassland is the most typical feature of the general 
farming. 

On the north side of the river, lying entirely in Bucking- 
hamshire, a narrow strip of fertile land between the river 
and the Chilterns has long been noted for its dairy farms, 
On the south side of the river, lying in Berkshire, conditions 
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are more variable. At the western extremity of this region 
the valleys of the Kennet and the Loddon pierce the chalk. 
The tracts of common land in the Kennet valley extending 
to Newbury are practically useless agriculturally. The once 
important industry of osier growing in this district is rapidly 
disappearing. Water conditions have a deciding influence 
on the agricultural practice, for much of the valley is subject 
to seasonal flooding and there is little alternative to grass- 
land farming. Again in the south-eastern corner of the 
region round Wokingham, the most infertile district in the 
whole of Berkshire is found, covered by deposits of coarse 
sand and gravel. With these exceptions, and one or two 
special areas to be mentioned later, dairying, mostly on 
grass, is the chief occupation of the farmers on the south 
side of the Thames. The neighbourhood of Reading is 
specially noteworthy for the progress made in the direction 
of producing the higher grades of milk from tuberculin- 
tested herds, a condition of affairs in keeping with the 
location of the National Institute for Research in Dairying 
at Reading University. 

The whole of this region has also seen an increasing 
attention to poultry, both on general farms and on special- 
ized holdings. On the southern slopes of the Chilterns, that 
is, on the north side of this region, the well-known cherry 
orchards are found, some of them attached to farms and 
some conducted as distinct businesses. Mention should also 
be made of the quasi-agricultural industry of the Chiltern 
beechwoods which supply the raw material for the important 
chair and small furniture factories of High Wycombe and 
the neighbouring villages. 

As this region approaches London, practically the whole 
of Middlesex and the adjacent corners of Berkshire and 
Buckinghamshire are devoted to nurseries, market gardens, 
and glass houses. Writing in 1815, John Middleton empha- 
sized the many points of difference then existing between 
Middlesex farming and farming in other parts of the country, 
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especially the absence of live stock farming, the production 
of hay for London, and the progressive position of market 
gardening and fruit-growing. The difference to-day is even 
more marked in those parts of the county which are still 
left to agriculture from the unparalleled spread during the 
last half-century of the metropolis, Cobbett's "great wen." 

According to official statistics, Middlesex has at present 
approximately i,ooo "farmers," but it is probable that fully 
half of these are interested in "farming" to only a small 
extent. The remainder are roughly divided equally between 
dairy farms and fruit and market garden holdings, together 
with a number of specialized pig and poultry holdings. 
The dairy farms, which are small in size, are mostly in the 
north-west of the county on the borders of Hertfordshire. 
Market gardening and fruit are most concentrated in the 
level plain of the Thames in the south-west of Middlesex 
and adjacent corners of Buckinghamshire and Berkshire, 
and in the famous Lea Valley, in the north-east of Middle- 
sex, where many acres are under glass, producing high-cost 
products such as tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, and early 
vegetables. 

IV. The Upper Thames Valley and the 
Vale of Aylesbury 

This region is a stretch of level plain, covering the north- 
west corner of Berkshire, south Oxfordshire, and the whole 
of Buckinghamshire, which lies north of the downs. With 
one or two exceptions dairy farming is general throughout 
this region at the present time, but one or two areas deserve 
special mention. In the valley of the Upper Thames itself 
dairying is well established, the flooded meadows making 
good dairying land. Mixed farming with milk selling as the 
chief business predominates. The farms are larger than in 
the more typical grassland area and carry a proportion of 
arable. This dairying area follows the Thames upwards 
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across the Berkshire border into the Vale of the White 
Horse, as well as northward into the belt of Oxford Clay, 
which stretches from Bampton in the south-west of Oxford- 
shire to Bicester in the east of that county. Here milk selling 
is almost universal, and accounts for probably half the 
total farming income. The typical farm is from 150 to 
200 acres in size and may have about a quarter of its land 
under the plough. Wheat is usually sold from the small 
acreage of arable, but nearly nine-tenths of the farm receipts 
come from live stock and live stock products. In addition 
to the dairy herds, the farms carry small flocks of sheep and 
a poultry unit. 

In the east of the region, i.e. west of Oxford, the land is 
even more typically dairy country. The Vale of Aylesbury 
and particularly the tenacious clay soils to the north have 
for long been regarded as essentially grassland districts. 
Dairying was early established, and the change over from 
farmhouse processing to liquid sale was accomplished at 
an early date when this area became one of the chief sources 
of London's fresh milk supply. As early as 1888 the British 
Dairy Farmers' Association selected the town of Aylesbury 
as the site for the first British Dairy Institute. 

The once celebrated industry of duck rearing in the 
Aylesbury neighbourhood failed to survive the setback it 
obtained in the years 1914 to 191 7, and is fast dis- 
appearing. 

In the north-west boundary of this region, where Bucking- 
hamshire borders on Northamptonshire, stock raising and 
cattle feeding are of some importance and sheep, of the 
grassland breeds, are more numerous. 

One district within this region is celebrated for its fruit, 
particularly cherries and apples. It lies in the north-west 
of Berkshire and stretches northwards from the downland 
above Moulsford and Wantage to Abingdon in the east 
and Hinton Waldrist in the north-west. It coincides roughly 
with the Upper Greensand on which most of the orchards 
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are found. Orchards are usually attached to the large farms, 
cottages, and private houses, and the number of specialized 
fruit-growers is small. In recent years, many of the orchards 
(most of them over fifty years old) have been allowed to 
deteriorate, but, in others, where modernized methods of 
management are in use, the productivity has been greatly 
increased. 



V. The Oxfordshire Uplands and Northamptonshire 

This region includes the remainder of the province and 
covers the north-west of Oxfordshire and the whole of 
Northamptonshire. Most of it is high land, lying above 
400 feet, the exception being the western half of Northamp- 
tonshire which lies in the valley of the river Nene. 

The south-west part of this region belongs to the Cotswold 
country, described also in the West of England Counties. 
The great Oolite and corn-brash formations give rise to a 
system of arable farming which is perhaps the most typical 
of Oxfordshire farming. This stretch of rolling hills and 
valleys with its brown ploughland, its characteristic stone- 
built villages and stone walls instead of hedges, is farmed in 
large holdings averaging about 300 acres. From 60 to 80 per 
cent of the land is arable and the soil may be described 
as typical "sheep and barley land." It is a light stony (brashy) 
soil, never of any great depth. The farming problems of the 
area have, therefore, much in common with the chalk 
country. Barley was formerly the chief grain crop but the 
superiority of other districts in growing good malting barley 
has led to wheat being the more important grain crop at 
present. The folding of sheep on roots and the feeding of 
bullocks in yards used to be the chief live stock enterprises. 
As in other districts, however, milk production is taking 
their place. Oxford Down sheep have been replaced by 
the grass breeds and their crosses. Pig-keeping, always 
relatively important in the area, has been on the increase, 
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and poultry have now become an important item on many 
farms. 

To the north of the Cotswold country, around Banbury, 
there are red iron-stone soils on the Lias formation where 
mixed farming is carried on, often with a high proportion 
of arable land. This is the home of the Oxford Down breed 
of sheep. Much of the land is undulating, and in the valleys 
is often under grass. The arable farms are more diversified 
than in the Cotswolds. Milk is the chief product, good 
malting barley is obtained and potatoes, sugar beet, and 
peas are found in the rotation. Compared with the Cots- 
wolds, the land is more productive, farms are smaller, and 
more labour is employed. 

Passing into Northamptonshire to the west of Banbury, 
we encounter another arable farming area round Brackley 
and extending to Towcester and Stony Stratford. These 
are limestone soils forming part of the Oolite. From Tow- 
cester these soils diverge to the east, linking nearly the whole 
of that side of the county south of the river Nene, from 
Northampton to Thrapston. The same soils are found also 
in the extreme north of the county, south of Stamford and 
meeting the red soils at Finedon. This country is similar 
to the Cotswolds in its natural features and in its farming 
systems. The farms are generally large, corn (especially 
wheat) and sheep are important products, but the farming 
is very varied, dairying being important, pigs and poultry 
becoming increasingly popular in recent years. In the 
northern parts sugar beet is now an important sale crop 
and occupies from lo to 15 per cent of the arable 
acreage. 

The other main arable area of Northamptonshire consists 
of a strip of red soils running through the middle of the 
county in a north-easterly direction and branching out 
from Northampton to Market Harborough, Kettering, and 
Wellingborough. This is described generally as "turnip and 
sheep" land and many sheep flocks are still maintained. 
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though dairying is making considerable inroads as the main 
live stock enterprise. 

Taking the county of Northampton as a whole, however, 
practically three-quarters of the farmed area is under grass. 
Nearly the whole of the western half is grassland. The pro- 
duction of milk for sale in the neighbouring towns and for 
export to London is predominant and is found all over the 
county. Dairy farming is, however, of first importance in 
the river valleys, particularly of the Nene and the Welland. 
These contain stretches of natural meadow land, often 
flooded in winter, which provide ample hay and summer 
grazing. On all the second-class pasture which constitutes 
the bulk of the grassland of the county, milk production is 
the characteristic feature. 

The description of Northamptonshire, however, would 
not be complete without reference to the celebrated rich 
feeding pastures which are found in the west of the county 
from Daventry to Northampton and thence towards Clipston 
and Market Harborough. Bullock fattening on grass is the 
characteristic of this exceptional area. The greater part of 
this Midland grazing industry is carried on in the neigh- 
bouring county of Leicestershire and a description of the 
system is given in the account of the East Midland Counties. 
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